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interesting, not only as a fresh outcropping of strong tendencies in 
the philosophy of the century, but as an instance of the way in 
which psychology and physiology begin to be put forward as wit- 
nesses in this cause. The attack is unquestionably powerful, but 
the present writer must defer to another time and place any en- 
deavor to deal with it. 

D. S. Miller. 
Philadelphia. 

University Addresses and University Sermons. By John 
Caird, D.D., LLD., late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Glasgow. James MacLehose & Sons, 1898. 

As at once the greatest preacher of his time in Scotland and the 
Principal of the University of Glasgow, Dr. John Caird occupied 
a unique position in his own country. These two volumes show, 
though only in an imperfect way, how he employed his position to 
turn the thoughts of the University to the "best things," both in 
literature and life. The "Addresses" were chiefly delivered on 
academic occasions at the opening and closing of the session, the 
"Sermons" in the Bute Hall, which on Sundays is used as a col- 
lege chapel. Both are fittingly dedicated by the editor, the Master 
of Balliol, to the Students of the Glasgow University. All who, 
like the present reviewer, still consider themselves as such, will be 
carried back in reading them to the days when students and outside 
public alike crowded "to hear the Principal," and will be vividly 
reminded of the eloquent voice that is now still. 

To the general reader the "Addresses" will, perhaps, be more 
interesting. They are the work of one who knew better than most 
what a university ought to be, and who, accordingly, strove to 
impress upon the members of his own " the greatness of the world 
and of man's mind." This he does not only by his catholicity, 
shown in the diversity of the subjects chosen (Erasmus, Galileo, 
Bacon, Hume, Butler, are some of them), but by his large grasp of 
the unity of all human endeavor. The editor has done well to 
bring this into prominence by assigning to the essay on the " Unity 
of the Sciences" the first place in this volume. Besides literature, 
science, philosophy, theology, which the above names suggest, the 
"Addresses" include one on "The Science of History," containing 
the important suggestion that the closer mutual intercourse of mod- 
ern times secures individual nations from the corruption and decay 
which overtook most of the great peoples of antiquity ; two upon 
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"Art," breathing a like spirit of hope for the future of artistic pro- 
duction (e.g., pp. 305-6); one upon the art in which Caird him- 
self was so great a master, " The Art of Public Speaking," and one 
on the "Personal Element in Teaching." It is difficult to make 
selections where all is good, but the following perhaps puts more 
eloquently than has hitherto been done the ethical influence which 
a university, when it is of the sort he strove to make the University 
of Glasgow, exercises upon the lives and characters of the students : 

" It is, I think, an immense advantage of university education as a discipline 
of mind and character that at an early period of life, ere we have entered on the 
struggle and stress of life, we should for a term of years be members of a society 
in which the sole bond of union lies in the things of the mind, in which the 
standard of merit is a purely intellectual one, and all arbitrary grounds of dis- 
tinction are for the time at least in abeyance. It is the glory of our Scottish 
universities that they have never been places of education for a class, that no 
costly arrangements render access to them possible only for the rich or well-to- 
do, and that when once he has crossed their doors a young man finds himself in 
a community where intellectual resource is the only wealth that wins respect, 
brain power the only power that tells, and where honour and distinction await 
the ablest and worthiest, and await these alone. That surely is some approxi- 
mation to an ideal society in which arbitrary and accidental claims to superiority 
are of absolutely no account, in which the idle, the superficial, the incompetent 
will not for any outward reason have a shadow of respect paid to them, and 
genuine intellectual power and application are sure to be recognized and 
honoured." 

Caird's " Sermons," like those of Butler himself, are a contribu- 
tion both to the religion and the ethics of the time. When a wave 
of agnosticism is sweeping over the sister church in England, mani- 
festing itself in a recrudescence of ritual and priestcraft, a clear, 
strong voice like this is welcome, as showing that the spirit of 
Protestant Christianity is still alive as a wholesome and progressive 
force in Western Europe. Alluding to the "revelation" by Christ 
of the Kingdom of God " in the midst of you," Caird says in the 
sermon on " Things New and Old" : 

" It is this last thought which makes Christianity above all things the religion 
of aspiration, of hope, of progress, of unresting endeavour after a perfection 
that is yet to be. If there be views of life which lead to reaction or stagnation, 
to a false consecration of the past or despair of the future, it is not to Christ's 
teaching they can appeal." 

The essence of that teaching he conceives to be the regeneration 
of man, through the awakening in him of an all-subduing sense of the 
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" beauty of holiness." Almost any passage would illustrate this, the 
central idea in these sermons. I select one from the sermon on 
"Truth and Freedom" : 

" Christ declares that it is possible for a man to attain to such a temper and 
frame of spirit that doing the will of God shall be to him a kind of self-indul- 
gence, the expression of an irresistible inward impulse, the gratification of the 
deepest passion of his soul. His moral life will no longer have the character of 
obedience even to a master whose authority his reason recognizes but that of the 
unconscious service rendered to one who has touched our hearts and captivated 
our affections, and awakened in us a devotion that binds us to his service by an 
imperious yet sweet and joyous enthralment. . . . Do not we know how work 
loses its irksomeness when a strong passion urges us to do it ? . . . Or, again, 
that ardent love or patriotism taking deep hold of a human spirit will bear down 
before it without the sense of effort all other and meaner impulses, and make it 
no hardship to sacrifice self, to undergo pain, and toil, and danger, and disaster 
for its object. And sa what Christ contemplates is the awakening of a new and 
commanding principle within the breast, — a love to Him who is the supreme 
ideal of all that is divinely fair, and holy, and good, more entrancing, conferring 
a superiority to self more magnanimous, more ennobling, more sustaining, more 
capable of arousing those who are swayed by it to labour, and sacrifice, and en- 
durance that have lost all their severity and become transmuted into sweetness 
than any earthly principle or passion by which the spirit of man can be im- 
pelled. ... To very many of us religion is a thing which has its source in our 
fears, our interests, our hereditary traditions, our social conventions, at best our 
intellectual convictions. How seldom has it gone deeper than all that to in- 
trench itself in our affections, to become that for which such expressions as these 
are no longer exaggerations, 'I delight to do thy will, O my God; yea, thy law 
is within my heart.' " 

From the same point of view the sermon on "Art and Religion" 
aims at showing that art and Christianity are one, in that both aim 
at revealing what is highest in nature and man. As specially sug- 
gestive to the student of ethics may be mentioned the sermon 
(should they not be numbered?) on "The Reversal of Nature's 
Law of Competition," in which it is shown that selfish appropria- 
tion of spiritual good is from its nature self-contradictory, and 
"Corporate Immortality," where it is shown that, as existences 
rise in the scale of nobleness, just in that proportion do they 
become incapable of any merely individual perfection. 

How the exponent of this ethical Christianity expects that the 
church of the future which accepts these ideas as the basis of its 
teaching will be organized there is, of course, here no indication. 
But we may hope that these volumes will be followed by other 
memorials of a man who was so strikingly representative of the 
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best side of the religious thought of our time, from which his views 
on this and other important questions here suggested may be 
gathered. 

J. H. Muirhead. 
Mason University College, Birmingham. 

The Law of Civilization and Decay: An Essay on History. 
By Brooks Adams. London : Macmillan & Co. Pp. xiv., 393. 

Mr. Adams believes that he has discovered a law which governs 
the movement of human society in its "oscillations between bar- 
barism and civilization." The basis of his theory is that physics 
is the ultimate philosophy of things and energy the highest of 
categories. " The law of force and energy is of universal appli- 
cation in nature, . . . animal life is one of the outlets through 
which solar energy is dissipated ; . . . and as human societies are 
forms of animal life, these societies must differ among themselves 
in energy, in proportion as nature has endowed them more or less 
abundantly with energetic material." (Pp. viii., ix.) Thought is 
a " manifestation of human energy," and Fear and Greed are con- 
spicuous "among the earlier and simpler phases of thought." 
Energy appears as Fear in " primitive and scattered communities," 
which are imaginative, religious, military, artistic ; but as society 
becomes consolidated and centralized, energy expresses itself not 
as Fear but as Greed, and a new type of man becomes dominant, 
the economic man, who is unimaginative, sceptical, unwarlike, in- 
artistic, a monster of voracity with the cleverness of a fiend and 
without a redeeming quality. Every race must come to this sooner 
or later, and ultimately " intensifying competition appears to gene- 
rate two extreme economic types, — the usurer in his most formid- 
able aspect and the peasant whose nervous system is best adapted to 
thrive on scanty nutriment." (P. x.) This condition may last for 
a time, until it is "ended by war, by exhaustion, or by both com- 
bined, as seems to have been the case with the Eastern Empire ; or, 
as in the Western, disintegration may set in, the civilized popu- 
lation may perish, and a reversion may take place to a primitive form 
of organism." In this last case, the energy of the race is probably 
exhausted, and it must wait to be refreshed by the infusion of bar- 
barian blood. 

In support of his thesis, Mr. Adams offers us an outline of the 
history of European civilization, from Rome to modern England, 
in its economic aspect, following the centre of exchanges from 



